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land in a commune is more profitable than working
singly. There was to be no coercion of any sort.
Actually impressment rather than argument soon
became the chief driving force in the collectivization
campaign. The better fixed peasants, known as kulaks,
who resisted such forced collectivization of their prop-
erty, had it confiscated and with their families were
deported to the frontier provinces, there to start life
anew on less desirable and sometimes totally unfit land.
Close to four hundred million rubles' worth of prop-
erty has in this manner been taken from the richer
peasantry and turned over to the budding communist
farms for general use.
In January and February, 1930, sanguinary peasant
uprisings broke out in various parts of the Soviet
Union, and Stalin in his now famous statement, "Diz-
ziness from Success," blamed the entire situation on
the inexperience or overzealousness of certain officials
and directed that the collectivization processes be
slowed down. However, in the winter and especially
in the spring of the following year, the former collectiv-
ization tempos had not only been resumed, but
even been greatly intensified. The avowed policy of the
Kremlin is to have all or nearly all of Russia's 26,000,-
ooo individual peasant households united in huge com-
munist farms by the end of 1933.
While the former tempos have been resumed, new
methods are today being employed to get the peasant
to sign up as a member of a collectivized farm and